cline of Lavender Hill.
I was to appear at Brixton juvenile court the fol-
lowing Saturday. The week passed slowly: I woke up
every morning with a feeling of impending doom just
over the edge of my mind. But I could not have
guessed what was to happen on the fateful day. Fully
dressed, ready to go out, easily able, in her gentler mood,
to persuade the magistrates to release me on probation,
my mother collapsed in a fit of sudden hysterics. She
couldn't come with me, she couldn't face it. So it was
with Alice, eldest of old Adolf's children, that I went
down to answer for my theft.
It would have been impossible for my mother to
have chosen a deputy more exactly fitted to impress the
bench with the badness of my home surroundings.
Alice, then aged sixteen, was a large and bloated girl of
the type who goes out with the boys of the Heath and
looks thirty by the time she is twenty-one. To Tier
equals she spoke with a leaden pertness, tocher reluctant-
ly acknowledged superiors with a dull surliness. She
was dressed that day in a cheap chequered costume with
a large paste brooch at the neck. On her head was a
wide-brimmed lace hat, tilted very much to one side,
with a red rose on it. And her big blank face was al-
most lacquered with thicknesses of paint and powder.
We waited uneasily side by side in the bare, polished
ante-room, where wizen-faced mothers held the hands
of despondent children and flat-footed welfare workers
with unfurled umbrellas padded about in squeaky boots
and high-necked blouses. My case was called; a distant
voice asked where the parent was. Alice stood up in
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